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SENSUOUS AND NON-SENSUOUS PERCEPTION IN 
EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHY 


N a recent article’ Mr. Dewey makes a good-natured reference 
to a paper of mine which, indiscreetly perhaps, I had called 
‘“‘The Genius of Pragmatic Empiricism,’’ and very briefly points 
out what he takes to be its misconception. But it was during an 
analysis of Mead’s social theory of mind in Mind, Self and Society, 
which constitutes the second and much longer part of the article 
in question, that this title occurred to me. There I found Mead’s 
thought going forcefully, aside from his hypothesis, upon several 
different lines of his investigation to an original biological life- 
unity, which, within itself, brought to the fore and by means of 
communication rendered progressively more explicit and unified, 
the objective content whose operations alone could complete it and 
constitute it as mind. Thus in a denotative process of the special 
problems of social psychology Mead had, so to speak, split his so- 
cial hypothesis in two and had shown how its great value was 
achieved only by nonsensuously disclosing the unity of its biolog- 
ically generated ‘‘inner phase’’ out of which arises by social com- 
munication the ‘‘outer’’ phase and the objective content. But the 
objective content lay within the ‘‘inner phase’’ in the form of 
possibility as the locus of behavior both mental and physical ex- 
tended throughout its process to the bounds of situations whose 
locus extended quite beyond the skin of the experiencing organism. 
But this analysis is to be found in the article in question and is 
not touched upon by Mr. Dewey. I do not believe it can rightly 
be repudiated in Mead’s behalf quite without argument. . 
Upon this line of a biologically generated life-unity in tension 
of the force of life but aware of its objective content only via com- 
munication, and not to be called mind until thus socially developed 
—upon this line I still think lies the genius of philosophic em- 
piricism. 
It is here that is to be understood the wide split between 
James’s ‘‘neutral entities’’ and his pure and concrete experience— 


1‘‘Valuational Judgments and Immediate Quality,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XL (1943), pp. 309-317. 
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his ‘‘behavioral fact.’’ The earliest of a half-dozen or more ar- 
ticles upon this subject which have been published for me in this 
JOURNAL in the past decade had this for its thesis, that putting 
the ‘‘neutral’’ in place of the unity of mental and physical was 
the point where James had missed the genius of his own empiricism. 
I said there that the truly empirical basis from which knowledge 
has been directly observed to rise would be found to be ‘‘the unity 
of and not the neutral to the physical and the mental.’’? Mr. 
Dewey says in a footnote ® to the paper above mentioned that an 
article by A. F. Bentley on ‘‘Truth, Reality and Behavioral Fact’’ 
states the actual position [of pragmatic empiricism] correctly, and 
in particular effects a correction of Mr. Brotherston’s misconcep- 
tion of James’s ‘neutral entities.’’’ Now Mr. Bentley’s work in 
fitting out with its own equipment James’s ‘‘behavioral fact’’ as 
‘‘the situation’? and as Woodbridge’s ‘‘sights seen, etc.,’’ for ad- 
vance in genuinely empirical psychology, and his presentation of its 
virtual operation in psychology thus far, seems to me to be an 
important achievement. But Mr. Bentley can scarcely be correct 
in smoothing out from James’s mind any deep-lying conflict which 
could explain his place in the history of recent philosophy as an 
originator both of radical empiricism and of new realism. It 
seems to be the simple historical fact that James was at such a 
crossroad that behavioral fact could and did shift without his 
clear recognition into a realistic metaphysical concept. It would 
seem to be simply an error to present James as Mr. Bentley does 
as keeping in mind precisely ‘‘behavioral fact’’ when he used the 
terms ‘‘immediate,’’ ‘‘pure,’’ ‘‘neutral,’’ or ‘‘concrete,’’ inter- 
changeably. The inner conflict between his empiricism and the 
rising new realism confused in his mind the fact that the ‘‘neutral 
entities’’ and the ‘‘pure’’ and ‘‘immediate’’ experience were worlds 
apart. We have been told more than once that James had been 
looking for a term more apt than pure experience to express his 
meaning when, in a class around the seminar table in Room B in 
Emerson Hall at Harvard, H. M. Sheffer suggested ‘‘neutral en- 
tities’? and James enthusiastically seized upon the term. Since 
from around that table there arose leaders of the New Realist move- 
ment and, most significantly, R. B. Perry, can Mr. Bentley expect 
us to believe against the witness of the latter that James’s ‘‘pure 
and concrete experience’’ and his ‘‘neutral entities’’ are one and 
the same conception? Mr. Dewey admits this much upon the 
point: ‘‘unfortunately his [James’s] later writings seem at times 


2¢*Immediate Empiricism and Unity,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XXX (1933), 
pp. 145 ff. 


3 Op. cit., p. 316, 
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to give the impression that these entities are a kind of stuff out of 
which both the subjective and objective are made—instead of the 
distinction being a question of the kind of object to which a qual- 
ity is referred.’’ * 

In the article above cited Mr. Dewey says that he has come 
increasingly to the conclusion that failure to grasp his view of the 
secondary and derived nature of the ‘‘subject-object’’ distinction 
and relation and the primary character of situations in their quali- 
tative immediacy which are completely neutral to this distinction 
and relation is the chief factor in producing misapprehension of 
his view of many special topics he has discussed ; and he refers to 
my article as in point. 

Now ‘‘completely neutral’’ must be subject here for its mean- 
ing to the meaning of ‘‘secondary and derived.’’ If the situation 
is neutral to the objective and the subjective, the physical and the 
mental, no matter how completely, the situation is yet the matrix 
from which they are derived. The distinction and relation is sec- 
ondary and instrumental, but it is derived. The subject-object 
distinction and relation arises within the situation * and is instru- 
mental in rendering that significant change, the change of the situa- 
tion from an initial problematic immediacy and unity to a final 
definite and fulfilled immediacy and unity; and Mr. Dewey main- 
tains that the situation remains the same existential situation 
throughout the change.® I have maintained what seems to me to 
be precisely this: that the immediate situation has been an abiding 
life-continuity in which the mediate operations go on. It is the 
same existential situation throughout the change. Mr. Dewey 
does not hold that the situation in its qualitative immediacy is 
completely neutral to the ‘‘instrumental and transitive’’ subject- 
object distinction and relation in the sense that the latter becomes 
a mere fiction or convention or an external and additive element. 
It is within the situation and is derived out of the situation itself, 
and its transitive nature is merely an aspect of its instrumentalism 
rising into distinctness, separation, and mediacy in operations and 
subsiding again into immediacy upon fulfillment of its task. Mr. 


4*¢The Vanishing Subject in the Psychology of James,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXXVII (1940), p. 596. 

5 Logic, p. 68. 

6‘‘Inquiry and Indeterminism of Situations,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX 
(1942), p. 291. Here Mr. Dewey says to Mr. Mackay, ‘‘An eventual situa- 
tion which is the ‘controlled or directed transformation’ of an original inde- 
terminate situation would, I should have supposed, be seen to possess, neces- 
sarily, the existential nature of the original situation.’’ Does this not mean 


that all operations go on within the situation and in the presence of its im- 
mediacy ? 
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Dewey says that ‘‘the doctrine that the original indeterminate 
situation and the eventual resolved one are precisely initial and 
terminal phases of one and the same existential situation, is in- 
volved in every chapter of my Logic in treating every problem 
taken up.’’”? The situation is the unity of the objective and the 
subjective, the mental and the physical, and if it is neutral to their 
distinction and relation, ‘‘neutral’’ must get its meaning from the 
denoted fact. 

But the more complete disclosure or denotation of this unity 
depends upon a final consideration. The great advance from the 
traditional empiricism of sense perception has been effected 
through the widening of evidence which came with the realization 
that a non-sensuous perception is also operating in experience. 
Now the central position taken in my article in question is the 
primacy and the controlling nature of matters disclosed or de- 
notatively arrived at by non-sensuous perception, and the sec- 
ondary and instrumental nature of distinctions and relations 
occasioned by sense perception; it was maintained that a basic 
requisite for empiricism is a clear distinction between these two in 
their combined operation in the clarification of experience. What 
sense-perceptual empiricism failed in was its blindness to existence 
disclosed non-sensuously, and what has prevented a fully achieved 
empirical attitude in pragmatic empiricism is its observing non- 
sensuously still with the attitude of sense perception. This results, 
as I have contended, in overweighting with a vigorous objectivity 
the situation’s primacy and immediacy on which neither subject 
nor object should obtrude. This objectivity is not taken denota- 
tively but is a priori. 

7 Ibid., p. 292. 

8 ‘¢The Genius of Pragmatic Empiricism,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XL (1943), 
p. 15: **It is an obvious error that these approaches [sense perception and non- 
sensuous perception] have equal philosophic value and can be interchanged 
at will. It is not that anyone has definitely proposed this; but that they are 
so interchanged and that the matter has not been made clear. They are dis- 
parate. Only one can be primary and the second must be derived from the 
first before interchange between them is philosophically valid. Which is 
primary is suggested at once by a comparison of their different approaches to 
the given, i.e., to metaphysical ‘firstness.’ For its approach sense empiricism 
must purge away all mental operation from the given and so arrive at an 
ineffable and so an unusable ‘firstness,’ a firstness in the realm of phenomena 
and not a metaphysical firstness, while non-sensuous perception at once dis- 
closes a tensional field around that center of attention where objects [and 
objective fields] arise. While objects arise at the center, subjects arise in 
the wider field progressively fitting themselves together into a completed self 
as they also progressively fit themselves into the total unity of the field which 


each of us in our original nature is.’’ Cf. ‘‘Firstness,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. 
XXXVI (1939), pp. 533-543. 
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Let us observe how such a clear distinction seems to be called 
for at significant points in empirical writings. 

In Mr. Bentley’s article, ‘‘Sights-seen as Material of Knowl- 
edge,’’ is such a case. He says: ‘‘Consider in differentiation: (a) 
the sight-seen as an instance of observation, and (b) the sight-seen 
as an object-phase of observation, where the form in place of 
(tree-sight)-seen is (sight-seen)-seen. The two cases reduce to one, 
and although they exhibit an immense range of complexities greatly 
in need of exploration and organization, everywhere in them is also 
exhibited the characteristic process or event. Case (b) is an in- 
stance within the phenomena of sights-seen, etc., just as fully as 
was the special instance of a single sight-seen we considered above. 
The outlines of coherent scientific construction are clear.’’ ® 

Now, the two cases are seen not to reduce to one when sense 
perception and non-sensuous perception, although always inter- 
operating, are yet clearly distinguished. One would think such 
an initial distinction a first step in the approach to the ‘‘immense 
range of complexities’’ which these cases exhibit, which Mr. Bent- 
ley declares to be ‘‘greatly in need of exploration and organiza- 
tion.”’ One can be clear that, while in (a) the seeing and the 
seen are in unity, it is a case of sense perception; and that (b) 
is a case of non-sensuous perception. In it one sees not a qual- 
ity or a group of qualities objectified in itself, or taken as the 
sign of an object. In reducing these to one Mr. Bentley cava- 
lierly neglects the prime distinction between traditional and prag- 
matic empiricism, which lies precisely in the addition of immediate 
empiricism, i.e., of non-sensuous perception. In Mr. Bentley’s 
case (a) we have an object sensuously observed, a special situation 
of the simplest sort. In his case (b) we have the non-sensuous 
observation of the center of attention arising among its inclusive 
conditions, which are not merely to be inferred, but are to be de- 
notatively presented in non-sensuous perception as a tensional 
field in which the center of attention arises. At the center of at- 
tention objects arise as their qualities arise wmmediately to sense. 
Indeed, a total objective field arises here which, by its very atti- 
tude of objectivity, tends to take Euclidean space @ priori as its 
space reaching beyond the ‘‘fringe’’ or ‘‘penumbra’’ where the 
field of consciousness and of attention peters out, and remaining as 
a background where the field of vision or of objectification can 
flash around at need. But another field is primary. It is a field 
which constitutes the inclusive conditions of attention. At its 
focus is the center of attention where the field of vision, and of 
consciousness in general, arises. But its circumference does not 


® This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), p. 176. Italics not in the text. 
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peter out in a ‘‘fringe’’ or ‘‘penumbra’’ as in the objective field, 
but is like a strong elastic cord. It is indeed the source of that 
type of quality which Mr. Dewey distinguishes from ‘‘quality’’ 
as ‘‘something specific like red, hard, or sweet,’’ as quality that 
‘*permeates and colors all the objects and events that are involved 
in an experience.’’ It is the primary field of tensional experience 
constituted of the inclusive conditions of attention which yields to 
every problematic situation its permeating qualities of indefinite- 
ness, perplexity, etc.2° It is the explanation also of that ‘‘pre- 
occupation with generality as such’’ of which Mr. Dewey speaks 
in a recent article“ as one of the most striking features of scien- 
tific conclusions. 

It is this clear distinction between sensuous and non-sensuous 
perception which seems to be called for in an important passage 
in the Logic where Mr. Dewey defines the situation.*2 Here the 
situation is reported or denotatively presented in two different and 
seemingly contradictory ways. It is affirmed that ‘‘distinctions 
and relations are instituted within a situation.’’ The very next 
clause is ‘‘they are recurrent and repeatable in different situa- 
tions.’’ Wendell Thomas, commenting on this whole passage, de- 
clares an unrelieved contradiction at this point. He says that 
Mr. Dewey himself suggests a contradiction and that he ends with 
an inconclusive remark.’* But Mr. Dewey is presenting the whole 
matter denotatively, or as it discloses itself, in experience; and, 
if all that is involved in disclosure to experience, especially its two 
sides of non-sensuous and sensuous perception, is realized, then 
there is no suggestion of contradiction, nor any need of dialectic 
to resolve a contradiction. The passage most especially in ques- 
tion seems to me to be forcefully presented in all its parts thus 
denotatively, or as disclosed in experience. ‘‘The pervasively 
qualitative is not only that which binds all constituents into a 
whole but it is also unique; it constitutes in each situation an 
indwidual situation, indivisible and unduplicable. Distinctions 
and relations are instituted within a situation; they are recurrent 
and repeatable in different situations. Discourse that is not con- 
trolled by reference to a situation is not discourse, but a meaning- 
less jumble. . . . A universe of experience is a precondition of a 
universe of discourse. Without its controlling presence, there is 
no way to determine the relevancy, weight or coherence of any 

10 Logic, p. 69. 

11‘*The Objectivism-Subjectivism of Modern Philosophy,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 533-542. 

12 Logic, pp. 66-72. 

18 ‘*Dewey’s Doctrine of the Situation,’’ Wendell Thomas, this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVI (1939), p. 582. 
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designated distinction or relation. The universe of experience 
surrounds and regulates the universe of discourse but never ap- 
pears as such within the latter.’’ ** 

Now all is precisely as presented here, when one keeps in 
mind that this case falls under Mr. Bentley’s case (b) of (sight- 
seen, etc.)-seen, and hence that it is observed by non-sensuous per- 
ception. It observes the presence of a universe of discourse at 
the center of attention within the predominantly objective field of 
discourse where the significance of qualities of sense intuition like 
hard, soft, blue, etc., have distinction and where relations arise 
within the situation. But in the field which constitutes the in- 
elusive conditions of the center of attention and its objectively 
viewed fields or situations, are pervasive qualities of problem, in- 
decision, satisfaction, etc., which are never observed by sense aa 
ception but by non-sensuous perception. 

Now the critical point of my difference with Mr. Dewey and 
Mr. Bentley and also with Mead is that they seem unwilling to 
give recognition to the function performed by non-sensuous per- 
ception. I have shown how Mead reduces the ‘‘inner phase’’ of 
the situation to a minimum and derives it from a ‘‘complication’’ 
in the ‘‘outer phase.’’ This is centrally what I mean by the 
@ priori overweighting of the object by the great representatives 
of pragmatic empiricism which denies the basic thesis that experi- 
ence is neutral to (in the sense of being inclusive of) subject and 
object. It is a reporting non-sensuously while maintaining the atti- 
tude of sense-perception. It is reporting with the attitude of the 
objective field which arises at the center of attention what arises 
in a field of control which constitutes the inclusive conditions of 
the rise of any field of attention. The reason for this I take to be 
a fear of running into mentalist metaphysics. Mr. Dewey says 
in the passage now under review ‘‘. . . a situation is a whole in 
virtue of its immediately pervasive quality. When we describe 
it from the psychological side ** we have to say that the situation 
as a qualitative whole is sensed or felt. Such an expression is, 
however, valuable only as it is taken negatively to indicate that it 
is not, as such, an object in discourse. Stating that it is felt is 
wholly misleading if it gives the impression that the situation is a 
feeling or an emotion or anything mentalistic. On the contrary, 
feeling, sensation and emotion have themselves to be identified and 
described in terms of the immediate presence of a total qualitative 
situation.’ 16 
14 Logic, p. 68. 

15 Italics not in the text. 
16 Ibid., p. 68. 
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But there is no danger of arriving at mentalist ‘‘stuff’’ when 
justice is done to both the ‘‘inner and outer phases’’ of the situa- 
tion. Viewed as at the center of attention where sense perception 
has primacy, each situation is objective, a universe of discourse or 
communication, and any situation whatever can occupy that center 
and one situation can swiftly be replaced by another. But seen 
from the point of view of that field of life-tension which consti- 
tutes the inclusive conditions of any center of attention, and which 
can be reported only by non-sensuous perception, any situation is 
a universe of experience, and thus is the sphere of Mead’s ‘‘I,’’ 
the originator of problems and the source of control in the solution 
of problems in all universes of discourse. 

After one has distinguished between a universe of experience 
and a universe of discourse, it is an unwarranted shift of view- 
point to speak of ‘‘universes of experience.’’ There is only one. 
The pervasive quality non-sensuously denoted may change, as it 
does change. But the wholeness or unity remains denotatively the 
same from infancy to old age. 

In a recent article, referred to above,’’ which is really a continu- 
ation of the passage from Logic here reviewed, Mr. Dewey seeks the 
sources of control in the passage of any situation from pervasive, in- 
definite, problematic quality to pervasive, definite, satisfied quality. 
He counsels that scientific or physical subject-matter should not 
be considered as objects but as the. conditions for having or not 
having things of direct experience. He affirms also that although 
the organism is one object among others (to common sense) and 
although organic conditions are as objective as those described 
in physics in the logical sense of ‘‘objectivity,’’ yet the function 
of organic factors ‘‘when it is discriminated is seen to be so differ- 
ent in kind from that of physical subject-matter as to require a 
special name.’’ He proposes the name ‘‘subjective’’ in spite of 
one great disadvantage, its traditional use for an existential men- 
talist stuff. Mr. Dewey is here witnessing the withdrawal of both 
scientific subject-matter and organic conditions from that part of 
the field of experience where universes of discourse arise, and where 
they become explicit, to the area of the preconditions and controls 
of communication in universes of discourse. If we are to discover 
just how hypotheses arise it will be by a denotative investigation 
of this area. When we say a good scientific hypothesis must con- 
form with past knowledge and must be self-consistent it is the ten- 
sion and its memory deposits in this area that is exercising con- 
trol. Within this area of control, scientific subject-matter and 
organic conditions are stored from previous fields of discourse 


17 See note 11. 
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where they were opened to knowledge and may well have different 
functions in guiding the solution of problems. But in order to 
perform its function the physical subject-matter will have had to 
identify itself somehow with those organic factors which constitute 
the particular agency which Mr. Dewey is content to call ‘‘sub- 
jective,’ ‘‘a singular organism, an organism that has been sub- 
jected to acculturation and is aware of itself as a social subject 
and agent.’’? In the last clause, which I have italicized, Mr. 
Dewey signifies that the materials of guidance and control in uni- 
verses of discourse are fused in the pervasive immediacy of the 
universe of experience, which is not a plurality of universes of ex- 
perience but is non-sensuously ‘‘aware of itself as a social subject 
and agent.’’ 

Mr. Bentley is right that his case (a@) and case (b) ‘‘exhibit 
an immense range of complexities greatly in need of exploration 
and investigation.’’ The process will be through errors and their 
corrections. Hence any report one makes must be subject to cor- 
rection. But if empirical philosophy denotatively reports an abid- 
ing inner unity over against a cosmic and social relativity where 
both knowledge and reform are wholly within the office of com- 
munication, rendering mankind safe against the dictation of abso- 
lutes, why should humanists take umbrage? It would return to 
its old significance, without sin against it on the part either of 
philosophy or psychology,—what Woodbridge called ‘‘all we mor- 
tals mean by the word soul.’’ 


Bruce W. BRoTHERSTON 
Torts COLLEGE 





THE AFFIRMATIVE ASPECT OF SCEPTICISM 


What has concluded, that we should conclude about it?—WILLIAM JAMES. - 


I 


ANY positivists would no doubt define metaphysics as a re- 

current fallacy of exaggeration. Its usual practice has been 
to translate some vivid but adventitious feature of existence into 
@ universal law or an immutable substance. Thus it has had the 
dual effect of promoting exact inquiry by providing it with fruit- 
ful leading principles, and of retarding its progress by perpetuat- 
ing obsolete dogmas. The last few decades have seen a steady 
criticism, not only of the conclusions but of the method and inten- 
tion of traditional philosophy. The result, if not the premise, of 
that criticism has been a general distrust of speculative thought, 
so that everything metaphysical is nowadays inherently suspect. 
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This, of course, is to some extent as it should be. Ours is an age 
of unsurpassed critical acumen, not only in art but in science; 
and it has become plain that an exhaustive awareness of the possi- 
ble ways of conceiving a work of art or a scientific theory does not 
necessarily diminish one’s productive powers, although it often 
inhibits them in that it makes their expression more circumspect. 

It is at any rate no longer novel to contend that the creative 
process indissolubly involves criticism: in literature, for example, 
the critical acuity of the best contemporary writers has in many 
cases resulted in a diminution of quantity but not of quality. 
Nevertheless the persistent concern of current thought with the 
form of what man in his best moments can accomplish—with ques- 
tions of method and technique, what some critics call ‘‘strategy”’ 
—is probably an implicit, largely unconscious condemnation of its 
content. For contemporary developments in philosophy and in 
esthetic criticism have this much in common: both show an in¢eli- 
nation to reject moral and factual considerations entirely, over- 
estimating the degree in which form can be disengaged from sub- 
ject-matter and significantly examined apart from it. 

Noteworthy in this connection are the many current references 
to a ‘‘new failure of nerve.’’ The parallel between our own age 
and the Hellenistic period is indeed very suggestive, and truer, 
perhaps, than is at first apparent. For the new failure of nerve, 
like the old one, is marked not only by dogmatism and by various 
religious and secular forms of idolatry, but also by a condition 
that, ostensibly at least, is the reverse of dogmatism: an intense 
desire to abdicate belief entirely. In practice, of course, it is a 
desire that can never succeed; the tension it induces must sooner 
or later be expended—hence the many recent (and also historical) 
eases of sudden, dramatic conversion. For it is a striking thing 
about scepticism that its historical affinities are to a remarkable 
degree mystical and religious, as our own age, the Hellenistic age, 
and the Renaissance all seem to suggest. 

It is hardly surprising that these periods are at once addicted 
to scepticism and highly susceptible to irrational belief. Knowl- 
edge is predominantly a matter of adjustment; it makes future 
adjustments possible and it also denotes an anterior adjustment: 
it is the outcome of that tension between doubt and belief which is 
the mainspring of every inquiry. However, genuine doubt is not 
something that can be arbitrarily invoked and disposed of; there 
must be an appropriate empirical (or in some sense practical) 
oceasion for it, and without that occasion knowledge is unattain- 
able. The point is, of course, that in times of rapid cultural 
change, the suitable occasions for doubt multiply and sometimes 
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become oppressive. Such periods are the most productive intel- 
lectually because spiritually, and even practically, they are the 
most hazardous; they heighten the possibility of, and in a sense the 
need for, creative effort. The alternative to that effort is a kind of 
psychic surrender which may take either a sceptical or a mystical 
form, but is in either case a comprehensive, radical form of denial, 
an abandonment of practicable standards. 

Of course, these alternatives are not reciprocally exclusive. 
The Renaissance, for example, which certainly had its share of 
fanatics, produced also, in Montaigne, Descartes, and especially 
Pascal, a kind of conservative scepticism which stresses the value 
and necessity of belief while confessing (or implying) the in- 
escapable insufficiency of its grounds. It is an attitude that, aside 
from its intrinsic merits, is probably the only possible one for an 
historian, since the interpretive study of thought is mainly an 
attempt to understand ideas in relation to their non-intellectual 
determinants. 

Pragmatism and Freudian psychology both support the view 
that ideas are never fully intelligible in terms of themselves or of 
what they ostensibly refer to; that they represent not only facts 
(upon occasion), but also both the manner and degree in which 
the need for belief and knowledge is felt. This assertion as it 
now stands is no doubt vague; only scrupulous research can give 
it a more exact meaning. Meanwhile, however, it promises to be 
a fruitful assumption ; for science, like every expression of human 
judgment, is largely a process in which premonition—a kind of 
animal clairvoyance which perhaps denotes an unconscious primi- 
tive affinity between ourselves and our environment—is clarified, 
corrected, and at the same time refined and enlarged. 


II 


Modern philosophy exhibits a passion for certainty and ex- 
actitude which is not unprecedented in the history of thought but 
is probably unequalled : so coercive a passion that it often leads to 
an entire abandonment of the quest, to a retreat into dogmatism, 
or nihilism, or pure formalism. It is manifest, for the most part, 
as a kind of intellectual parsimony, a reluctance to concede any 
assumptions whatever, or to regard more than an irreducible 
minimum of experience as veridical. It is, among other things, a 
predilection for simplicity whose consequences have been im- 
measurably complex; and its chief error is the reductive fallacy: 
in many quarters now mentality is synonymous with behavior and 
the whole of existence is confused with its overt public aspects. 
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It is obvious that frugality of this sort can prove repressive 
even from a purely logical standpoint : 


All of us who earlier were inclined to say that unverifiable statements are 
meaningless—and I include myself—have since learned to be more careful. 
This dictum is unclear; and in the most readily suggested interpretations of it, 
is too sweeping to be plausible. . . . Such reference to verifiability as essential 
to meaning is only a roundabout way of pointing out that unless you are 
somehow prepared to recognize the factuality you assert, in case that factual- 
ity should be, or could be, presented to you, your verbal expression is not a 
matter-of-fact statement because it affirms nothing intelligible. Any condi- 
tions of verification over and above this one requirement that a matter-of-fact 
assertion must have empirical sense—whether these further considerations be 
‘¢practical’’ or ‘‘theoretical’’—are irrelevant to the question of meaningful- 
ness. . . . Clearly the belief in other consciousness than one’s own satisfies this 
one requirement of the meaningful; that there must be some criterion for 
recognition, some sense content indicative of what is meant. [C. I. Lewis, this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXVIII (1941), p. 232.] 


What is impressive here is the intentional equivocation. Professor 
Lewis is saying that any theory which proposes a single standard 
applicable to every individual case is likely to be either meaning- 
less, or nugatory, or false. Every subject-matter and every ac- 
tivity is in some measure autonomous; it has characteristics and 
hence criteria that are unique. It is just this, however, that the 
modern philosophy of retrenchment prefers to ignore. Aiming 
at a sparse economy, it often regards the whole currency of ideas 
and meanings as of a single denomination. 

In ethics, for example, the bias of intellectualism is especially 
strong, and always has been. The assumption underlying most 
discussions is that the status of values is improved once they are 
shown to be in some sense factual, or to have factual affinities; yet 
we are continually told that it has been a pervasive philosophic 
error to confuse values with facts. Obviously, the modern in- 
clination to deplore the gap between values and facts, and the 
traditional tendency to obscure it, both stem from the same atti- 
tude. Were that attitude to change—that prejudice in favor of 
knowledge or intellect as such—the problem of value would change 
also, and would perhaps disappear entirely. 

Certainly those who claim that ideals are illusory because they 
are incapable of ‘‘proof’’ are themselves sentimentalists of the 
worst kind. Any standard according to which all standards are 
false must itself be spurious. C. W. Morris has said that a sceptic 
(he meant a sceptic of the Humian sort) is usually a disappointed 
rationalist, a person who denies the possibility of knowledge be- 
cause knowledge hasn’t the kind or degree of certainty he wishes 
it to have. A cynic, then, the moral equivalent of a sceptic, is 
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really a disappointed Platonist: he, too, attempts to apply an in- 
applicable standard, and his prejudice is fooled by experience. 

The relative status of values is in no way deplorable and ap- 
pears so only from a perverse standpoint, its importance being that 
it implies the virtue of resisting the pervasive tendency toward 
arbitrary or coercive unification. However, although the fact of 
diversity is undeniable, it is in itself insufficient ground for a 
philosophy. The trouble, of course, is that the fact is too often 
elevated into a principle, the principle of pluralism, which, when 
it contends that everything is basically unique and incommensura- 
ble, is in effect a negation of principles. Knowledge presumes the 
existence of some kind of unity; indeed it is an endless process of 
unification. The key to that unity is to be found in scepticism, 
in the element of affirmation that is in every explicit avowal of 
doubt. 

Modern scepticism tends to be either a variation of Hume or 
mere obstinate incredulity. It is often a moral malady, a paraly- 
sis or arbitrary withholding of belief, and as such is never entirely 
explicable on logical grounds. The most notable expressions of 
scepticism, however, are of a different sort: they are implicit 
theories of reality. We are aware that every method, in so far as 
it is a determinate policy, is also a metaphysic: scepticism, in 
stressing the relative character of knowledge, presumes the rela- 
tional character of existence; the view that certainty and exacti- 
tude may be approached but never realized implies that nature is 
inexhaustibly complex because it is infinitely interrelated. 

The metaphysical sense of the word ‘‘dialectic’’ is nowadays in 
just disrepute, yet there is still much to recommend a dialectical 
view of reality, provided we purge the term of its anthropomorphic 
associations. For what Hegel’s elaborate insistence on dialectic 
amounts to, fundamentally, is a recognition of the fact of universal 
contingency, and of what it implies. The implications of that fact 
are at once sceptical and romantic. Unlimited contingency means 
that certainty and exactitude are forever prevented, although they 
remain governing ideals. This is the main metaphysical point, 
not only in Hegel (who seems at times to abandon it), but also in 
Bradley and Whitehead. Its corollary is that thought is an in- 
terminable kind of adventure, an endless revision of current beliefs, 
a continual critique of abstractions. Obviously, this view has a 
strong ontological flavor: if thought is largely a matter of showing 
how current beliefs always somehow oversimplify the truth, then 
it follows that knowledge is a special, partial perspective on an 
intricate totality which must be seen piecemeal and with a bias to 
be seen at all. 
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The virtue of this view is its inclusiveness. It is an unlimited 
admission of variety, of plurality, and of spontaneity—and, in that 
sense, of freedom—but at the same time it preserves the possibility 
of knowledge. The world it depicts is at once a multiple and a 
unit. 


III 


Differences exist, of course, only by virtue of relationships, and 
are always known in terms of them. Hence the defect of plural- 
ism is its failure to see that the standpoint of method is necessarily 
one of unity. What distinguishes any object is its relation to 
other objects: individuality is the unique relation of an object to 
the rest of existence, just as the specific meaning of a word is its 
significant relation to the rest of discourse. Unity in this sense is 
not merely linguistic or methodological; the character of discourse 
does to some extent correspond to that of reality. The significance 
of experimentation, for example, is that it is a method of discovery 
as well as of verification, which introduces an inexhaustible novelty 
into experience by bringing things into effective conjunction with 
one another. 

There is a comment by Peirce on James’s Psychology that is 
noteworthy in this connection: 


‘¢Through feelings we become acquainted with things’’ [p. 222]. This seems 
to me to be at the root of a good deal of bad metaphysics. On the contrary, 
the feelings are matters of indifference (in their qualities). It is by the 
reactions of ourselves upon things and of their parts on one another that we 
become acquainted with things. [R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of 
William James, Vol. II, p. 107.] 


The comment crystallizes the dispute between monism and plural- 
ism. There is on the one hand the stress on concreteness, im- 
mediacy, and diversity; and, on the other, Peirce’s realism, which 
emphasizes the structure of experience, the laws of its develop- 
ment, as the essence of its objectivity. The concrete, spontaneous 
variety of nature is discovered and heightened, for Peirce, by ra- 
tional operations which also disclose its intelligible structure. It is 
in this sense that diversity is always rendered as an aspect of unity. 

Thought has the effect of multiplying both distinctions and 
relations. It is an endless process of applying familiar symbols 
to novel situations in which old terms assume new meanings or 
else are defined with greater precision than ever before. Every 
improvement in knowledge is an improvement also in method and 
in language, which spells progress in the delicacy and exactitude 
with which words may be used. We are by now accustomed to the 
view that knowledge is simply the successful application of a 
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system of verbal or mathematical symbols which are significant 
not only because they refer to experience but also because they 
refer to each other. The point is that their meanings, as against 
their designative and imaginative properties, consist exclusively of 
their mutal relations. 

The value of a symbol as a medium of knowledge and a tool of 
discovery is a consequence of its function of defining an object and 
. not merely denoting one; and a symbol is a definition by virtue of 
its significant connection with other symbols—just as the objec- 
tivity of any aspect of experience (and every experience is objec- 
tive in that it is a possible sign of its determinants) lies in its 
explicit relation to the rest of experience. It follows that meaning 
is a function of knowledge. As knowledge develops precision and 
scope, language acquires clarity and refinement. It evolves through 
successive stages of internal elaboration in which its terms become 
increasingly dependent on each other both for meanings and for 
their status in the vast system of which they are members. 

Since the meaning of a term is the sum of its implications, it is 
definitive only to the extent that it embodies definitive knowledge 
of its object. This means that abstraction—the act of naming— 
is at best not so much a matter of disengaging a thing from its 
contextual relations as of gradually exposing the intricacy and 
full extent of those relations. The trouble is, of course, that we 
characterize some of these relations by omitting others: hence the 
idealist fallacy which equates a necessary incompleteness with 
positive falsity. The paradox, however, is that as language grows 
in abstractness it grows also in power as an organ of concrete 
awareness—as an organ, that is, of perception, discrimination, and 
judgment. 

It is apparent from what has already been said that all knowl- 
edge is known and can be phrased in terms of how one thing acts 
upon another. The abstractive fallacy—which in one form or 
another is inseparable from the very business of thinking—is the 
attempt to characterize an object apart from the context in which 
it acts and is acted upon. It follows, then, that nature is unitary in 
this sense: no single fact about it can be affirmed except in terms 
of an indefinite number of other facts, since every fact—whether 
by a fact we mean an observed condition or its formulation—is 
ineluctably relational. Every individual quality is relational 
(and reducible) because it characterizes a natural event and is 
therefore an internal phase of some interaction. New qualities 
appear as aspects of the interaction of objects whose properties 
are to some extent already known; but every object is a hypo- 
thetical entity. Hence every factual assertion is hypothetical, too, 
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and provisional. The facts themselves must be seen as limited 
manifestations of a universe that is inexhaustibly complex, whose 
nature can be known approximately. but never fully (since it is 
never fully actualized), though it is progressively disclosed both 
by human intervention and by the dynamics of its own inexorable 
development—the former being simply an episode in the latter. 

We have seen that the most notable feature of knowledge is 
that it is systematic: in inquiry, the vast pattern of implications 
that comprises discourse is endlessly developed and enriched. 
This wouldn’t be so unless there were a definite sense in which 
nature itself is a system. For Peirce, the significance of the ex- 
perimental method is twofold: it reflects the fruitful, purposive 
interaction of thought and reality, and it implies a basic corre- 
spondence between reality and discourse. That correspondence 
lies in the fact that both possess continuity because both are unified 
structures capable of infinite internal elaboration. Potentiality, 
the scope for novelty, is inexhaustible in both; but it is merely the 
obverse of contingency (just as the obverse of spontaneity, of 
freedom, is hazard) : it exists because everything in nature is the 
end term of an infinite series of possible relationships. 

The fact of novelty, however, must not blind us to the im- 
portance of continuity. The novelty that emerges from the re- 
organization of familiar elements must have a discoverable relation 
to its determinants and a perceptible resemblance to the past. 
Otherwise it would altogether defy recognition and, therefore, 
perception. The present is distinguishable from the past largely 
because it can be understood in terms of it, that is, because in some . 
degree it resembles it. And this continuity in experience reflects 
an analogous continuity in discourse. The poet, Hart Crane, de- 
fending the ‘‘objectivity’’ of modern poetry, once argued that the 
‘‘logic of metaphor’’ is the genetic basis of speech, hence of con- 
sciousness and thought. Of course, like most poets, Crane was 
making an extravagant claim for his art; but there is a good deal 
of truth in his contention. Words obviously acquire scope by be- 
coming metaphors of their etymological meanings. If language 
were not always in some measure figurative, it would altogether 
lack flexibility: few words would be applicable in more than one 
context. For a metaphor is simply an imperfect comparison, and 
in so far as thought is an attempt to apply old symbols to new situa- 
tions, it partakes of the nature of poetry. What we call imagina- 
tion is perhaps just this capacity for spanning the gap—or rather, 
for eliciting the continuity—between the old and the new, the 
familiar and the novel, what is uniform, standard, stereotyped and 
what is unique: in other words, the abstract and the concrete, the 
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ideal and the real, form and substance. If imagination is this 
faculty, then it is plain that science no less than art is an imagina- 
tive product. ; 

Critical reflection continually shows a. resemblance between 
such seemingly disparate phenomena as science and art. Indeed, 
progress in knowledge seems to consist largely in discovering rela- 
tionships among things previously regarded as unrelated. JHin- 
stein’s achievement, for instance, was to show that space, time, 
and energy are not as mutually distinguishable as had been sup- 
posed; that, rather, they are functional aspects of one another. 
Similarly, the work of Mead and Dewey has refuted the notion of 
a unique, private self, insulated from the world and society, and 
has shown that what distinguishes human mentality is a result of 
its interaction with other mentalities ; that personality is the unique 
relation of an individual to other individuals. Again, Freud’s 
investigations imply not only the effectual immortality of the past, 
its ineluctable immanence in the present, but also the respect in 
which the mind itself must be conceived as a unit: as a network 
of symbolic relations whose end terms are logical and sensory and 
also conative. 

There are other less reputable examples, such as Gestalt psy- 
chology, but the point is that to examine anything profitably is 
necessarily to consider it an aspect of something more inclusive 
than itself. Doubt is relevant and constructive when it is a par- 
ticularized response to that fact, which is the corollary of scepti- 
cism and its objective equivalent. 


IV 


The trouble with modern culture is that it lacks a sense of the 
unity implied by the very capacity to doubt. Henry Adams has 
suggested to what extent the world has been multiplied and di- 
vided since the middle ages; science and economy, he contends, 
have been the twin agents of dissolution. Certainly capitalism has 
transformed society from a more or less stable hierarchy into a 
flux of hostile classes which are themselves divided by conflicting 
interests and habits of antagonism. Similarly, when Augustinian- 
ism was revived as the dominant religious concept, claiming that 
salvation depends on a private communion between man and God, 
its effect was to unravel the institutional fabric still further; and 
in philosophy, dualism and subjectivism expressed the growing 
sense (and fact) of isolation. Moreover, just as the growth of 
democracy has too often meant the liberation of oppressive eco- 
nomic forces, so the modern solicitude for personal freedom and 
freedom of conscience reflects in large measure an absence of 
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conscience, apathy, and multiplicity, the alienation of men from 
one another. It is illuminating in this connection that Marx, like 
Adams and other romantics, preferred the middle ages to any other 
period in history. 

Adams seems, nevertheless, to have missed the rather obvious 
point that the twin sources of modern multiplicity have been equal 
sources of unity; for the world is unified now in a way and degree 
that it never was before. Technology has meant mass production, 
and science has produced an immense general growth of specializa- 
tion. The result has been a steady diminution of that primitive 
freedom which consists of practical (or even intellectual) inde- 
pendence. 

The upshot is that while our moral attitudes and tactics have 
been progressively desocialized, the need for collaborative action 
and for the effective use of social institutions has proportionately 
grown. Salvation in our time, as in the middle ages, must be a 
collective event, although the danger therefore confronts us that, 
like our enemies, we will abandon the method of intelligence and 
of voluntary agreement for the method of coercion. 

In a time of intensified conflict, misunderstanding, and di- 
versity doubt tends to be gratuitous and somewhat excessive; and 
the injunction to doubt seems perverse, a symptom rather than a 
eure. Nevertheless, in a universe of unlimited contingency, 
scepticism has a permanent place, a more significant réle, perhaps, 
than any other single doctrine or method. That rdéle is to formu- 
late the irreducible enduring fact of uncertainty and hazard, and 
by clarifying the limitations of the moment to define and enhance 
its possibilities. 

Martin Lesow!tTz 

New York City 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
VARIETIES OF PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT 


The discussion of ‘‘The Affirmative Aspect of Scepticism’’ by 
Mr. Martin Lebowitz‘ suggests further contrasts than the distinc- 
tion between the critical and constructive qualities of a philosophic 
point of view. Though Mr. Lebowitz is primarily concerned with 
explicitly sceptical positions, what he says is relevant to every type 
of philosophic thought, since philosophy begins in wonder and, 
however much philosophers come to differ in their convictions, the 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 597-606. 
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one element which they inevitably have in common is the fact that 
they doubt. 

But the nature of philosophic doubt is complex and serves a 
variety of functions. Mr. Lebowitz significantly links the names 
of Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal, and finds interest in the cir- 
cumstances that they belong to a single age. I think the fact that 
they were all three Frenchmen might also be instructive, though I 
should be hesitant to suggest any dogmatic implications. For 
though they were all sceptics, their scepticisms meant very different 
things, and though they exemplified aspects of the positive element 
in doubt, it derived from fundamentally different sources in their 
philosophies and, of course, led to radically different conclusions. 

The sceptical side of Montaigne has, I think, often been exag- 
gerated. After all, only a few of his Essays end with the formula 
‘*Que sais-je?’’? Even when he asks the question, he manifestly 
knows that he knows a great deal, and if a shrug of the shoulders 
is his characteristic gesture, it is the expression of his urbane wis- 
dom and not at all of ignorance. As Dr. Donald M. Frame points 
out in the Introduction to his admirable new translation of fifteen 
well-selected Essays of Montaigne: ‘‘His skepticism is not a halt 
but a step forward. It is an attempt to clear the ground of the 
stumps and stones of fallible authority and verbal logic, so that 
thinking may rest upon a foundation of solid fact. . . . Deeper 
down lies the skepticism of temperament and experience that 
Emerson saw so clearly and admired. Naturally hard to convince, 
and finding that great men disagree as completely as anyone else, 
Montaigne wonders whether any of them—or himself either—knows 
the whole truth.’’ ? 

Whatever aspects of this scepticism Descartes may have shared 
—the observation that great men disagree, the desire to use doubt 
as a step forward—the contrasting elements are surely of even 
greater significance. Perhaps the differences are again largely 
matters of temperament and experience; surely it is hard to think 
of Descartes doubting the importance or inclusiveness of the truths 
discovered by his method. If he ever shrugs his shoulders, it is 
at the folly of others and their failure to adopt his method; the 
problem of error is basically the problem of why men continue to 
make such unnecessary mistakes. Though Descartes’ doubt is 
hyperbolic, it is really hypothetical. If we begin by doubting 
everything, it is in order to escape from doubt as promptly and 
as completely as possible. 


2 Montaigne’s Essays, edited, with an introduction, by Donald M. Frame. 
The Classics Club, New York, 1943. Pp. xx, xxiii. 
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How different this is from Pascal, who retains, and, indeed, 
cherishes, the experience of doubt at the very heart of his faith. 
‘To deny, to believe, and to doubt well are to a man what the 
race is to a horse.’’ So says Pascal, and obscurantists who seek 
comfort in the Pensées should remember that Pascal’s beliefs are 
thus set between denial and doubt. Among the many revealing 
insights in Jacques Barzun’s recently published Romanticism and 
the Modern Ego is the observation that the conventional view 
which identifies Descartes as the rationalist and makes Pascal the 
defender of the emotions needs to be revised. It was Pascal for 
whom ‘‘the whole duty of man is to think well’’; Descartes in- 
sisted that ‘‘the passions are all good.’’® 

One might define these varying scepticisms by discerning 
whether doubt is most important as the point of departure for a 
doctrine, as in Descartes, as its constant obligato, in Pascal, or as 
its conclusion, as Montaigne may occasionally suggest. 

Whether doubt can ever be a conclusion is itself doubtful. 
The Pyrrhic scepticism of the ancients, the atarazia, Bevan trans- 
lates as ‘‘not to bother oneself’’—‘‘not to bother, and to have done 
with all the fuss.’’* Pyrrho himself may have intended to doubt 
everything, including the possibility of doubt itself. This is an 
attitude which is occasionally encountered, but seems difficult, if 
not impossible, to maintain. In any case, it is an attitude which 
tends to become a pose. Significantly, it seems to turn in two 
directions. It may lead either to a view that since all theories are 
doubtful they can all be supported and discussion continued end- 
lessly. Or, since all is doubtful, the conclusion may be reached 
that it is well to hold to traditions and to established conventions. 

This seems to be the point at which the sceptic and the defender 
of orthodoxy have their meeting-ground. Hume, in his Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, expressed his ultimate preference for 
the point of view of Cleanthes, whose sobriety he contrasted with 
the dubious doctrines of his Philo, though the latter seems to 
maintain many of the positions of Hume’s own Treatise and En-. 
quiries. So, too, Lord Balfour derived from his Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt those Foundations of Belief on the basis of which 
a thorough-going sceptic can continue to support the established 
church, since, everything being doubtful, the ancient rituals can 
be given appropriate and symbolic reverence. Perhaps this is the 
same path which Mr. T. S. Eliot has followed from the Wasteland 


8 Barzun, J., Romanticism and the Modern Ego, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1943. Pp. 72, 74. 


4 Bevan, Edwyn, Stoics and Sceptics, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913. Pp. 
124-125. 
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to what seems to many to be the equally barren soil which he 
endeavors to cultivate in his more recent works. 

To the varieties of philosophic doubt which have been indi- 
cated, another can be added which, though it has elements in com- 
mon with some of the foregoing, is to be distinguished from them. 
In referring to methodological scepticism, I may seem to revert 
especially to Descartes, who, of course, does make doubt the point 
of departure of his Method. But aside from the fact that there is 
legitimate reason to question the seriousness with which Descartes 
took his doubt, the beginning of a method is not the method itself, 
and a method of doubt should not forsake doubt at the outset. 
In this respect, Pascal is more consistent, as well as more impres- 
sive. But for the clearest and most humane expression of such 
a method, we may well turn to one of its earliest advocates. When 
Socrates asserts that ‘‘The unexamined life is no life for man,’’ 
he is not limiting ‘‘examination’’ either to the beginning or to 
any other moment of life. He is not using doubt to support tra- 
dition, nor yet to undermine it, though Anytus and Meletus as- 
serted that the latter was his purpose. His avowed purpose was 
to question, to perform the mission of the gadfly, stinging the slug- 
gish beast in all he met so as to evoke whatever excellence lay 
dormant. In doing this, he was indeed expounding that Delphic 
Oracle which told man: Know Thyself. Thus oracular wisdom 
and sceptical inquiry merge. An age whose psychological insight 
finds its appropriate figure of speech in the Sophoclean Oedipus 
can well express its philosophic doubt in Socratic inquiry. What- 
ever the varieties of scepticism, for our day this is surely the es- 
sential function of any doubt that can be called philosophical. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Education at the Crossroads. Jacques Marrrain. (The Terry 
Lectures) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. xx-+ 
120 pp. $2.00. 


M. Maritain’s Terry Lectures offer a wise and thoughtful pro- 
gram for the education of man in general, and of Americans in the 
post-war world in particular, on the basis of a considered philo- 
sophical analysis of human nature. As a Frenchman, a genuine 
European, and a Catholic in the best sense, the heir of the great 
humanistic tradition, he is the apostle of liberal education—‘‘lib- 
eral’’ both in liberating the energies of the human personality, and 
in preparing free men to codperate in a democratic community. 
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Approaching the American scene from this vantage-point, he makes, 
rather mildly, the obvious criticisms of our educational practice, 
and the expected objections to our educational philosophy. He 
quotes judiciously excellent passages from his fellow Thomists, Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler, and John U. Nef; and in the 
philosophical setting in which he places their opinions his reformu- 
lations make sound educational sense. On occasion (pp. 52, 72, 90) 
M. Maritain can be sharply critical of his Chicago confréres. 

But on the whole, having looked on American education after 
his European experience, M. Maritain finds it good and its pros- 
pects hopeful. ‘‘The democratization of education, and the dis- 
covery, accomplished by dint of loving intelligence, of educational 
ways and means better fitted for the nature and dignity of the chil- 
dren of man, these constitute one of the glories of this country.”’ 
M. Maritain thoroughly approves the idea of a single basic type of 
humanistic education for all children, extending through college— 
Latin and Greek, however, should be postponed for graduate study. 
And he welcomes the main discovery of progressive education, 
‘‘that the principal agent and dynamic factor is not the art of the 
teacher but the inner principle of activity, the inner dynamism of 
nature and the mind.’’ The techniques of progressive education 
he finds promising, demurring only if the teacher is forbidden all 
positive guidance. 

Indeed, M. Maritain would doubtless be surprised to realize how 
closely his own philosophy of education approaches that ‘‘instru- 
mentalist and pragmatist philosophy’’ which seems to him on rather 


remote acquaintance a hindrance to the inspiration of American 
education. 


If mankind overcomes the terrible threats of slavery and dehumanization 
which it faces today, it will thirst for a new humanism, and be eager to recover 
the integrity of man, and to avoid the cleavages from which the preceding age 
suffered so much. . .. Education must remove the rift between the social 
claim and the individual claim within man himself. . . . The education of to- 
morrow must also bring to an end the cleavage between religious inspiration 
and secular activity in man, if it is true that an integral humanism would 
have as one of its main features an effort of sanctification of profane and 
secular existence. And the education of tomorrow must bring to an end, too, 
the cleavage between work or useful activity and the blossoming of spiritual 
life and disinterested joy in knowledge and beauty. 


Since ‘‘the aim of education is the helping and guiding of man 
toward his own human achievement,’’ M. Maritain insists that it 
must first answer the question, ‘‘What is man?’’ Man is not 
merely an animal of nature; ‘‘he is also an animal of culture, whose 
race can subsist only within the development of society and civiliza- 
tion, he is a historical animal.’’ Philosophically, 
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‘ Man is a person, who holds himself in hand by his intelligence and his 
will. .. . The notion of personality thus involves that of wholeness and inde- 
pendence. To say that a man is a person is to say that in the depth of his 
being he is more a whole than a part and more independent than servile. . . . 
[Hence] what matters most in the educational enterprise is a perpetual ap- 
peal to intelligence and free will. ... Nothing should be required of the 
child without an explanation and without making sure that the child has 
understood. 


The aim of education may thus be defined as 


to guide man in the evolving dynamism through which he shapes himself as 
a human person—armed with knowledge, strength of judgment, and moral 
virtues—while at the same time conveying to him the spiritual heritage of 
the nation and the civilization in which he is involved, and preserving in this 
way the century-old achievements of generations. . . . The entire art consists 
in inspiring, schooling and proving, teaching and enlightening, so that in the 
intimacy of man’s activities the weight of the egoistic tendencies diminishes, 
and the weight of the aspirations proper to personality and its spiritual gener- 
osity increases. .. . Education should essentially aim not at producing the 
type but at liberating the human person. 


M. Maritain’s most interesting philosophical distinction is be- 
tween ‘‘personality’’ and ‘‘individuality,’’ a distinction which, like 
so much in his thought, is ultimately Bergsonian. 


Personality means interiority to oneself; this internal selfhood grows in 
proportion as the life of reason and freedom dominates over the life of instinct 
and sensual desire—which implies self-sacrifice, striving toward self-perfection 
and love. But individuality ... means the material ego, the displaying of 
which consists in giving a free hand to the irrational trends of this ego. Thus, 
while becoming the center of everything, the ego is in reality scattered among 
cheap desires or overwhelming passions, and finally submitted to the deter- 
minism of matter. 


There are in man two different fields of subconsciousness: one is 
the irrational subconscious of the Freudians, 


the other, missed by the Freudians, is the field of the root life of those spir- 
itual powers, the intellect and the will, the fathomless abyss of personal free- 
dom and of the personal thirst and striving for knowing and seeing, grasping 
and expressing—I should call this the preconscious of the spirit in man.... 
Both the irrational subconscious and the preconscious of the spirit involve a 
deep internal dynamism. .. . It is with the preconscious or the subconscious 
of the spirit that education is mainly concerned. . . . It is a question of liber- 
ating the vital preconscious sources of the spirit’s activity. Using Bergsonian 
language, I would say that in the education of the mind the emphasis should 
be shifted from that which is pressure to that which awakens and frees the 
aspirations of spiritual nature in us. . . . The great thing is the awakening of 
the inner resources and creativity. . . . That to which we are called by our 
genuinely human aspirations is to free and purify the spiritual unconscious 
from the irrational one, and to find our sources of life and liberty and peace 
in this purified preconsciousness of the spirit. 
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Thus M. Maritain interweaves this Bergsonian faith in the lib- 
eration of the dynamic internal sources of intellectual and spiritual 
energy with his Aristotelian faith in intelligence and truth. It is 
small wonder that his conception of the ‘‘ontological mystery’’ of 
man, and hence of the education needed to bring man’s potentiali- 
ties to fulfillment, should come out so close to that of the American 
philosophy of education. The combination of Bergsonian and 
Thomistic language is not often heard in the halls of our teachers’ 
colleges. But M. Maritain’s position is actually much nearer to 
Dewey’s than to the rather undynamic formalism of the newer Chi- 
cago school. 

Why then does he reject the ‘‘instrumentalist and pragmatist 
philosophy of education,’’ whose essential features he actually 
shares? Because to him ‘‘pragmatism’’ means either practicality 
in the narrower sense (p. 54), or at least the substitution of ‘‘prac- 
tical sanctions’’ and the ‘‘feasibility of an idea’’ (pp. 13, 115) for 
‘‘truth.’? Such pragmatism has ‘‘lost faith in truth’’; for it 
‘‘truth is an outworn notion.’’ He even opposes ‘‘experimental 
verifying’’ to ‘‘pragmatic sanction!’’ (p. 13). Quite properly, 
M. Maritain insists on the search for, and the teaching of, ‘‘the 
truth, which does not depend on us but on what is.’’ Without 
truth, and trust in it, a philosophy of education would indeed end, 
as he fears, in a ‘‘scholarly skepticism’’ and enslavement to the im- 
mediate needs of the state. But it seems not to have occurred to 
him that functional theories of truth, far from abandoning truth 
as an outworn notion, are trying to analyze more precisely what 
truth is, the better to live by it. Would he hold that we must give 
up faith in ‘‘education’’ as an outworn notion because he has suc- 
ceeded in telling us what it is? As a matter of fact, were he to 
realize his essential agreement with the American philosophy of 
education, he would not be so puzzled that ‘‘a great thinker like 
Professor John Dewey is able to maintain an ideal image of all those 
things which are dear to the heart of free men,’’ or more generally 
that ‘‘many contemporary freedom-loving educators adhere to and 
foster lofty conclusions all the more ardently as they have been 
instructed in the pragmatist oblivion or rejection of the intellectual 
roots thereof.’’ Surely M. Maritain is exhibiting neither his custo- 
mary perspicacity nor generosity in denying that those who have 
found something of the values of freedom have any logical ground 
for believing in it, and that an ideal can. have any ‘‘sacred charac- 
ter’’ for those who have analyzed what it is. It is this apparent 
fear of bringing analysis to bear on what he cares for most that 
has led to the charge of an obscurantist strain in M. Maritain’s 
transparently honest thought. 
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The details of M. Maritain’s proposed program betray the in- 
fluence of his French preferences and experience. Elementary 
education should aim to touch the imagination, not to cram knowl- 
edge; the awakening reason of the adolescent should study the 
humanities—including mathematics and the natural sciences. Col- 
lege, like the lycée, should come earlier, from sixteen to nineteen, 
and should offer a common program of liberal studies—without, 
apparently, biological or social sciences, though with ethical and 
political philosophy. There is a convincing case made for the cul- 
tural value of theology, and a not so convincing proposal that it be 
taught by the different denominations. The university should 
achieve a more unified organization of its specialized teaching, with 
all students pursuing courses in philosophy in the interest of their 
spiritual unity. Social education, preparation to codperate in the 
community, is important and essential, but it is not the primary 
essential aim—that ‘‘concerns the human person in his personal life 
and spiritual progress, not in his relationship to the social environ- 
ment.’’ To forget this primary liberation of personality is the 
vice of sociologism, or even the heresy of totalitarianism. 

The present crisis puts new burdens on education, without les- 
sening the central need for the inner liberation of the human per- 
son—indeed, a liberal education is the best way of meeting our 
specific difficulties. The state must help support and supervise 
schools, but M. Maritain’s pluralism opposes a state monopoly and 
insists on academic freedom—he finds grave danger in Meiklejohn’s 
neo-Rousseauian statism (p. 101). Natural morality must be 
taught, not only through the humanities, but directly—such teach- 
ing is most successful in social morality. But the core of morality, 
love, can not be explicitly inculeated—the best training-ground is 
still the family. M. Maritain recognizes the need of direct edu- 
eation in devotion to ‘‘the common good.’’ But he greatly fears 
political totalitarianism, and hedges his recommendations about 
with warnings. Anarchical freedom, bourgeois individualism, is 
done for—but we must pass on, not to servitude, but to ‘‘real and 
organic freedom.’’ ‘‘It is more than ever necessary that educa- 
tion be the education of man, and education for freedom, the for- 
mation of free men for a free commonwealth.’’ The lectures end 
with a thoughtful consideration of means for remedying the ‘‘edu- 
cation for death’’ of Fascist Europe, and a warning to American 
crusaders that Europe must do the job itself. 

Whether it be out of consideration for his Yale audience, or for 
deeper reasons, M. Maritain’s Catholicism plays a very unobtrusive 
part in these lectures on education. Indeed, the dominant strain 

in his thought is not Thomist but Bergsonian—a Bergsonism that 
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is crowned by the faith in intelligence. Certainly it is this con- 
fidence in the inner resources of the human spirit, once liberated 
by wise teachers, and confronted with the wisdom of the humanistic 
tradition, with the truth there embodied, that is the original im- 
pulse in his judicious appraisal of American education, and the 
source of his genuine sympathy with its fundamental drive and 
its explicit philosophy. American teachers should welcome this 
exploration of their faith in unhackneyed terms. 


JOHN Herman RANDALL, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTE 


The American Way of Poetry. Henry W. WEtts. (Columbia 
Studies in American Culture.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1943. xii-+ 246 pp. $2.75. 


This book, in its own words, ‘‘aims to define whatever is truly 
indigenous and unique in the American tradition’’ (p. 1) and it 
does this by an examination of the tradition of American poetry 
as exemplified in eighteen major American poets. Beginning with 
Freneau, Poe, and Whitman as typical of the early nationalist 
group, it goes on to analyze the New England regional tradition 
in Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Emily Dickinson, Mel- 
ville, Edward Arlington Robinson, and Robert Frost; the western 
tradition in Lindsay, Sandburg, and Jeffers; the southern tradi- 
tion in John Crowe Ransom; and the recently emerged nationalist 
school in Stephen Vincent Benét, Hart Crane, and Merrill Moore. 

Each poet is analyzed with some care in terms of his underly- 
ing point of view, his choice of subject-matter, and the poetic form 
in which his principal works are cast. These separate analyses 
are often suggestive and, by virtue of their attempt to summarize 
the significance of each author as a whole, should be of value to 
readers who have not studied these authors in detail. The chap- 
ters on Whitman, Melville, and Robinson are particularly helpful 
in this regard. Of some interest also are the generalizations con- 
cerning the American ‘‘way’’ of poetry with which the book con- 
cludes, although none of these generalizations is startling in char- 
acter. Thus the author finds that American poetry has tended 
to stress ‘‘intimate ties with human life rather than smoothness 
and perfection of form’’ (p. 229), that its diction has been both 
realistic (p. 230) and inventive (p. 231), and that it has consistently 
reflected the middle-class point of view with special emphasis upon 
the more liberal and religious aspects of that point of view (p. 232). 
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The author also finds that the American poet has often suffered from 
a hostile audience (p. 231), but that nevertheless he has been con- 
stantly stimulated by the American landscape and peoples (p. 235) 
and has generally championed American ideals (p. 231), particu- 
larly as these have been expressed in the local traditions of his own 
region (pp. 233f). 

In spite of its peculiar excellencies, however, the book is apt 
to prove disappointing to many students of American culture. Its 
inductive procedure, first summarizing the various authors sepa- 
rately and then attempting to generalize on this basis, may have 
certain merits—and not least among these that of discouraging 
the temptation to cut and fit the subject in terms of a preconceived 
thesis—but it is also a method which minimizes the importance of 
the historical context and one which thus impedes the discovery 
of lines of influence, of progressions, and of significant correla- 
tions between the development of poetry and other facets of 
American civilization. And it is precisely on these points that the 
book is at fault. As already indicated, each writer is treated in 
isolation and without regard for the extent to which he has bor- 
rowed from, amplified, or repudiated the thought of his prede- 
cessors, and each is treated as if he had developed more or less 
independently of his social environment. The sole exception to 
this is to be found in the chapters on the New England group 
where the author briefly notes a progressive decline in religious 
sentiment, one that begins to manifest itself first in the unortho- 
doxy of Emerson’s transcendentalism and ends finally on the 
wholly secular accent of Robert Frost (p. 89). 

The deficiencies of his method are also revealed in the author’s 
failure to consider carefully the type of systematic question which 
is relevant to an inquiry of this sort; for example, the question of 
the relationship of American poetic form to the idiom of the 
American language and to the nature of American subject-matter. 
The latter is a problem of great importance in view of the claim 
sometimes made that the American literary tradition is distinctive 
only in the sense that it is concerned with the American scene. 
But although this problem is actually raised by the author in con- 
nection with one or two poets—particularly Whitman—his dis- 
cussion of it is brief, and nowhere sufficiently pointed as to suggest 
a definite solution. The book becomes in the end, therefore, not a 
history, but a collection of separate essays whose sole unity consists 
in the fact that they are all about poets who happen to have been 
born in America. 


D. F. B. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications : 


THE Prrsonautist. Summer, 1943. Heinrich Gomperz: Auto- 
biographical Remarks. Hocking’s Philosophy of the Human Self: 
N. B. Fleming. The Limits of Tolerance: C. H. Patterson. Phi- 
losophy and Music: Viola Spongberg. 

JOURNAL OF LEGAL AND Po.iticaL SocioLocy. Volume I, Num- 
ber 3-4. Pragmatism and Property: H. W. Schneider. . Property 
Rights in the Market: Walton Hamilton. The Emergency of New 
Property Conceptions in America: W. FE. Moore. Property and 
Sovereignty: C. R. Noyes. The Nature and Function of Property 
as a Social Institution: A. J. Hallowell. 

THe Hipsert JouURNAL. Vol. XLI, No. 4. The Natural and 
the Supernatural: G. N. M. Tyrrell. Security as a Personal and 
Social Ideal: G. F. Barbour. The Meaning of Life: 7. J. Haarhoff. 
“‘Repetition.’”” A Kierkegaard Study: M. Chaning-Pearce. Po- 
litical Thought in Time of War: David Thomson. 

THoucHt. Volume XVIII, Number 70. Olgiati’s Conception 
of Modern Philosophy : James Collins. 

THe New Scuouasticism. Volume XVII, Number 2. Hugo 
Grotius and the Scholastic Natural Law Tradition: Anton-Hermann 
Chroust. The Teleological Approach to Spinoza: R. J. McCall. 
Is a Science of Value Qua Value Possible? L. J. Eslick. 

THE Mopern ScHootman. Vol. XX, No. 4. The Meaning of 
the New Criticism: W. J. Ong. Forgotten Sense, The Cognitative 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas: Julien Peghaire. A Study of 
Genus in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas: W. A. Van Roo. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Dr. Max Wertheimer, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology on the Graduate Faculty of Political and So- 
cial Science of the New School for Social Research, New York, on 
October 12, 1943, at New Rochelle, New York. 

We regret to learn of the death of W. G. de Burgh, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Reading, England, on August 
27, 1943. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
last six issues contain : 





VOLUME XL 


No. 17. August 19, 1943. 


On the Meaning of Necessity. ARTHUR Pap. 

Review of Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man by 
ArtHur E. MurpHy. 

Review of The Interpretation of History, edited by Joseph R. 
Strayer, by Justus BucHLER. 


No. 18. September 2, 1943. 


The Esthetic Object. StrerpHen C. PEPPER. 

Art Forms and Science Concepts. Grorce Harness, IV. 

The Function of Definitions in Social Science. RicHarp PopKIN. 

Review of University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Volume 23, Cwilization by Ernest NaGeEu. 


No. 19. September 16, 1943. 


On the Meaning of Universality. ArtrHur Pap. 
Comments and Criticism. Queries on Natural Law, Human Rights, 
and Human Nature. Hersert W. ScHNEIDER. 
Review of Horace M. Kallen’s Art and Freedom by ELIsEo Vivas. 
aoe of Howard Selsam’s Socialism and Ethics by Epwin 
ARLAN. 


No. 20. September 30, 1943. 


Types of Value Judgments. Pamir Buarr Rice. 
Further as to Valuation as Judgment. JoHN Dewey. 
Feelings as Evidence. Pump Buair Rice. 


No. 21. October 14, 1943. 


On the Notion of Causality in Psychology. Ropert E. WHALLON. 

The Therapy of the Dialectic. James K. FEmBLEMAN. 

Review of Sidney Hook’s The Hero in History by JoHN HERMAN 
RANDALL, JR. 

Review of The Maritain Volume of the Thomist by Dantet C. 
WALSH. 
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‘The Social Philosophy of the 
St. Louis Hegelians 
b 
FRANCES : HARMON 


An analysis of the social philosophy of W. T. Harris and Denton Snider in 
its relations to Hegel on the one hand and the American environment on 


the other. 112 pp. $1.25 
Scepticism and Dogma 
A Study in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley 
by 


RALPH GILBERT ROSS 


An inquiry into the consequences, for Bradley’s metaphysics, of the use of 
scepticism as a method. It is contended that Bradley’s scepticism was a 
consequence of his logical theory, and that it was then employed as an 
instrument for the attainment of truth. 159 pp. (paper cover) $1.25 


The Church in the Social Order. A Study of Anglican Social Theory from 
Coleridge to Maurice by Cyril K. Gloyn. 201 pp. $1.50. 

Tent Motivation in Aristotle by Harold Donovan Hantz. 42 pp. 

cents. 

Aristotle’s Analysis of Movement: Its Significance for Its Time by William 
Barrett. 68 pp. (paper cover) 75 cents. 

Locke’s Conception of the Mind by James Gordon Clapp. 122 pp. (paper 
cover) $1.00. 

Mach’s Empirio-Pragmatism in Physical Science by Carlton Berenda Wein- 
berg. 122 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 

The Predicables and Predicaments in the Totius Summa Logicae Aristotelis 
by Lincoln Reis. 99 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 

Spinoza and Locke by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge and Sterling P. Lamp- 
recht. (Two tercentenary addresses reprinted from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly.) 29 pp. (paper cover) 40 cents. 

Locke and Scepticism by Albert Hofstadter. 134 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 

Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas by Vincenzo 
Cioffari. 129 pp. (paper cover) $1.25. 

Telesio, The First of the Moderns by Neil C. Van Deusen. 90 pp. (paper 
cover) 75 cents. 

Montaigne’s Philosophy of Human Nature by J. V. Mauzey. 98 pp. 
(paper cover) $1.00. 
lish S and Time Theories from H More to Bishop Berkeley 

—_ John Tull Baker. 90 pp. (paper a 75 cents. - 

Realistic Ethics by Annette T. Rubinstein. 137 pp. $1.50. 

A Bibliography of Philosophy, 1933, 1934, sone, 1936. 4 issues, 56 pages 


each. (Double numbers of the Journal of Philosophy.) $1.00 each 
issue, $2.75. for the four issues. 
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